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Down IN THE Mourn 


O. all the minor ills that the flesh is heir to few are more 


agonizing and depressing than toothache. Nowadays 

we realise the close bearing between teeth and health, and pay 
regular visits to our dentist. We may not look forward to 
these, but at least we have no grounds for the alarm which 
was excusable less than a century ago, when tooth-pulling 
was Often the job of the local blacksmith! Dental surgery 
has made great strides since then, but the advances in pro- 
fessional skill and technique have been enormously assisted 
by the work of the chemist and the chemical industry. Where 
would the dentist be without anesthetics? Gas — “ laughing 
gas ’’ — nitrous oxide — was first prepared nearly 170 years 
ago by Joseph Priestley, and its anesthetic properties dis- 
covered in 1799 by another Englishman, Humphry Davy, 
who found that small doses stimulated his poetic muse! The 
next big advance came in the use of cocaine as a local 
anesthetic. It remained the standard method for a long time, 
but has today been superseded by a variety of new synthetic 
compounds discovered and built up by the chemist to be 
safer and more effective. The chemist has found powerful 
but harmless antiseptics for sterilising the mouth, as well as 
styptics for stopping bleeding. He has produced amalgams 
for stoppings and fillings. Most recently he has discovered 
and made available new acrylic resins for dental plates and 
dentures — far superior to the old types incorporating rubber 
in the form of vulcanite. Look around your dentist’s surgery. 
It is the most eloquent witness to the essential part played 
by the research chemist and the British chemical 

industry in the care of the nation’s teeth. 


No. 13 in the “‘ Services of an Industry”’ series 
issued by 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD. 
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If the M. of I. 


allowed us we would have put 
a picture in here of ‘a thing’ that is vital to the war 
effort. We must content ourselves by telling you that 
this ‘thing’ used to take one hour and forty minutes to 
before someone at Accles & Pollock 


make. That was 


found a way of making it from a steel tube. The ‘things’ 
are now being made in tens of thousands and it only 


takes three-quarters of a minute to turn out one. The 


ACCLES & POLLOCK 


Steel Tube Manipulators 


OLDBURY . BIRMINGHAM ENGLAND @ 
One of the companies in the Tube Investments group. 


clever chaps call this 
saving man-hours. You 
can do the same sort 
of thing with the help 
of Accles & Pollock. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 25, 1943. 


THE THREE FIRST LADIES OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE: AN INFORMAL PICTURE 
OF H.M. THE QUEEN, WITH THE PRINCESSES ELIZABETH AND MARGARET. 


Monocurome Rerropuction vrom a Kopacurome wy tHe How. M. W. Exruimsrons. 
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6 hp suburban gardens alongside the railway about 

which I wrote once on this page in the far 
days before the war have changed a good deal since 
then. They have gone, like their owners, into battle- 
dress or dungarees. The tulip beds are now down 
to cabbage, and the rockery where the chatelaine 
—as proud as the lady of Chatsworth or Castle 
Howard—showed the treasures of her little domaine 
over a Sunday cup of 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


however imperfectly—on all that was enduringly 
best in the English tradition. Their proprietors 
were bank-clerks, small shopkeepers, petty commission 
men, and superior artisans. But, without knowing it, 
they were also pioneers like the Pilgrim Fathers or 
the first settlers in Virginia. They too were founding 
a new England in the wilderness, and with imperfect 
tools. Accused by their detractors of being 
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tea, is now the rather 
drab-looking base of a 
rabbit-hutch. The gar- 
den fence has a patched 
gap in it—relic of the 
blitz of 1940-41, when 
the Luftwaffe was 
waging its chivalrous, 
Teutonic waronstrictly 
military objectives— 
and the house two 
doors away has dis- 
appeared altogether, 
with its Jate inhabi- 
tants, being, presum- 
ably, one of those 
clearly defined military 
objectives in which 
greater London so per- 
fidiously abounded. An 
Anderson shelter or two are embedded under the 
neglected rose-trellises of the neighbouring house. The 
lawn-mower has disappeared ; perhaps it has gone to 
make a tank, like the aluminium saucepans in the little 
kitchen, long ago transmuted into a Spitfire’s wings. 
The son of the house down the road—a secondary school- 
boy when I last wrote—was a pilot in the Battle of 
Britain, and is to-day a wing commander with a D.S.O. 
and D.F.C. and Bar, and has become almost a national 
celebrity. His sister is in a factory, and could, judging 
by her slightly peaked appearance, do with more fats. 

The whole district has gone shabby and grey ; 
the winter of a five-years war lies heavy on Acacia 
Gardens. One day, perhaps, there will be pretty 
flowers and girls in white tennis frocks and young men 
in bright, gimcrack sports cars and loud suits, and 
a general atmosphere—at week-ends and on summer 
evenings—of suburban good living, but not just now. 
“Return to greet me,’’ wrote Siegfried Sassoon in 
the third year of the last war, 

‘colours that were my joy, 

Not in the woeful crimson of men slain, 

But shining as a garden; come with the streaming 

Banners of dawn and sundown after rain. 

I want to fill my gaze with blue and silver, 

Radiance through living roses, spires of green.”’* 
Perhaps it was this long-stifled longing that accounted 
for the astonishing success of ‘‘ The Beggar’s Opera,” 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, in the early post-war 
years ; Lovat Fraser’s blaze of colour was the English 
answer to the prolonged dinginess which the first Teuton 
war had imposed on what had once been Merry 
England, and was still, in July. 1914, the England 
of the Music Hall and the village Cricket Match. 

It used to be the fashion among superior pro- 
gressive persons—Heaven knows why !—to sneer at 
the suburbs. They were written off, in the great 
epic novels which once poured out of the presses of 
our Bloomsbury publishers in such astonishing 
abundance, as drab, regrettable places out of which 
an occasional thwarted genius—a lady novelist or a 
Communist poet—would escape as from a prison-house. 
Certainly in their inception most of the suburbs 
were depressing enough looking places: rows of semi- 
detached houses put up, with the minimum of expense 
in an era starved of purchasing power, by half-educated 
builders and contractors in a society starved (largely for 
the same reason) of culture. For the first year or two of 
their existence they were apt to seem raw, straggling 
and comfortless : a bleak invasion of the green fields and 
fallen woods whose. age-long place they had usurped. 

Yet time wrought—and swiftly—a miracle. Or, 
rather, the suburban dwellers themselves wrought it. 
They started ta transform the bleak, raw, tiled boxes 
and the sodden, untidy plots of land on which they 
stood, into friendly little pleasances, firmly founded— 








* To Victory,” from “* The Old Huntsman.” By Siegfried Sassoon. 
(Heinemann.) 
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‘TIER OF NESTS IN HER MAJESTY’S FOWL-HOUSF, HOME PARK, WINDSOR.” 


“*No hen is more secluded in her maternal instincts than the Java bantam. In the hour of her solitude, she seeks the deepest retirement, 
The laying nests at Windsor are composed cf dry twigs of heather... 
and smail bramblets of hawthorn, covered over with the lichen rangiferimus.” 
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and frequently, in her nest, covers herself entirely from sight... . 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO: REPRODUCTIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM “THE ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS” OF DECEMBER 23, 1843. 


and whist drives and tennis clubs and literary and 
dramatic and operatic societies—in the nineteen- 
thirties still in their infancy—were the counterparts 
of the Church Ales and. Traditional Feasts and 
Festivities of the English yeoman village that made 
the Folk Song, the Ballad, and the Morris-dance. 
And in the fullness of time the children of this still 
unrealised and unrecorded community of promise 
went out from Acacia 
Gardens to be the 
Spitfire pilots and cap- 
tains of Commandos 
and neat Waaf section 
officers who for the past 
three years have been 
the main light and 
defence of the Western 
world. Strube’s little 
man, who never had 
much to spend, but 
made so much out of 
the little he had, is 
to-day threadbare and 














down at heels, and, 
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JAMES WALTER AND H.M. QUEEN VICTORIA’S PIGEONS. 


“... honest James Walter demands a passing notice. To the 
chickens he is a most im t personage. ... Cleanly, careful, 
mild, patient, clever and attentive, his example commends itself 
to the emulation of the fowl-keepers of Britain. Our engravin: 
represents him in the act of feeding her Majesty’s favourites.” 








A -SEASONABLE ILLUSTRATION: A CHRISTMAS 
“aT HOME” IN 1843. 
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inexpansive, mean-minded, and obsessed with the need 
for caution, they made their suburban street a blaze 
of colours—of flowers and bright curtains and coloured 
lights. They built up, with scarcely any resources, 
a social life crowded with almost as many activities 
as plutocratic Mayfair. Strube’s little man with 
‘his stunted income created a new Commonwealth 
in the Surrey and Middlesex fields. Its dance halls 


when his day’s work is 
done, goestothe A.R.P. 
post or the local M.O.1. 
War Commentary ; 
there is a steel helmet 
on the spare hat-peg on the wall and a lamentable lack 
of paint on garden gate and window-frame. But 
the little man has somehow contrived to fill a drawer 
with war-saving certificates against the far day when 
Major Leonard comes home from the Eighth Army 
and Muriel from her job on radiolocation. Then it 
will be for them to repair the breaches in the shabby 
colony, make the flowers and the window-curtains 
shine again, and show a new England how to live. 
Going round the country talking to them in their 
camp and barrack lecture halls and discussion huts, 
I can’t help feeling that—like their father before them 
—they have got a few surprises in store both for 
High Bloomsbury and Threadneedle Street. After 
all, they saved both these institutions in the Battle 
of Britain and on the sands of Alamein. But what 
they thought they were saving was Acacia Gardens, 
its tennis club, its social night, its cheap sports cars, 
and its future. Particularly its future. And if 
either High Bloomsbury or Threadneedle Street 
try to kill that future, whether in the name of a new 
ideology or for the sake of an old profit, they will 
find—like Hitler before them—that they have aroused 
a very formidable force. After their achievement in 
1940 I back the suburbs every time. 

For in the suburbs, with their vitality and energy— 
begotten of stable home, garden, good education, 
sound morality, healthy exercise, and the need and 
desire to struggle and improve—lies the English 
leadership of the future. For all the cramped and 
niggling mould in which they were first cast, the 
suburbs, with the help of their magnificent secondary 
schools, have turned out in a single generation a breed 
of young men and women who—given the chance— 
have shown that they possess the essentials of true 
leadership. That chance has been the war and the 
discipline, purpose, and traditional esprit de corps of 
the Services. The great men—and they are great 
men—who preserved the Royal Navy and the Army, 
and made the Royal Air Force in the starved and 
faithless years between the wars, have completed the 
work the little houses and gardens began. Here, 
and neither in the would-be revolutionary dictators 
of the still uneducated and submerged tenth, nor in 
the old, mumbling shibboleths of the cushioned 
directives of High Finance and Big Business, is the 
signpost to the English future we are straining to 
see and reach beyond the war clouds. It is not so 
much an aristocracy—for it owes little to birth or 
privilege and abhors all exclusion—as a big brother- 
hood, pointing the way and extending a hand to the 
industrial masses who are waiting to march from the 
proletarian’s slum to the freeman’s suburb. On either 
side of the road of promise—won by the courage and 
endurance of the faithful dead—turk the twin dragons 
of a restrictive Finance and an ideological Dictator- 
ship: insecurity and slavery. I look to the men of 
the suburbs—the second generation returning with 
victory on their brows—to save England from both. 
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A “BOSUN” IN THE SEA-RANGERS: PRINCESS ELIZABETH IN HER UNIFORM. 


MonocuroME REPRODUCTION FROM A KODACHROME BY THE Hon. M. W. ELPHINSTONE. 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE, WHO WILL COME OF AGE ON APRIL 21 NEXT. 


On April 21 next, her Royal Highness Princess Elizabeth, Heir to the Throne, 
becomes of age, and is now undergoing careful training to gain experience in 
the duties which would devolve upon her in the event of her accession. Last year 
she was appointed Colonel-in-Chief of the Grenadier Guards, and she performed 


her first “ grown-up" public social engagement on October 21 when, as President 
of the Royal College of Music, she presented medals to nine students. On 
December 12 their Majesties gave a private dance at a country house, with 
about 150 guests, in which She and Princess Margaret joined in the dancing. 
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BLASTING OUT JAPANESE IN SAVAGE 
JUNGLE WARFARE IN NEW GEORGIA, 
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ANOTHER ILLUSTRATION .OF THE JUNGLE WAR. AMERICAN INFANTRY 
ON THE ALERT. WHILE CROSSING A STREAM BEHIND JAPANESE LINES. 
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THE JAPS IN THE JUNGLE OF NEW GEORGIA, SOLOMONS. A COMPANY AID 


FIGHTING 
MAN (U.S. RED CROSS) GIVES A. WOUNDED MAN A CIGARETTE. 


A TROPHY OF THE jJUNGLE WAR: A CAPTURED ENEMY 77-MM. GUN IS BEING EXAMINED BY A 
GUNNERY EXPERT IN THE SOLOMONS, WHERE THE JAPANESE HAVE SUFFERED CONSISTENT DEFEAT. 


A U.S. NAVAL 155-MM. GUN-—-WITH SEVEN-MILE RANGE--HAULED INTO POSITION 
ISLAND, WHERE THE ENEMY DEFENDED DESPERATELY, 


ON RENDOVA 


Early in August, U.S. amphibian forces, having captured Munda, the main 
Japanese airfield on New Georgia, then threatened the airfield at Vella, on Kolom- 
bangara Island, across the narrow strait from Munda. It was the last place of 
resistance in the New Georgia group, and fighting was very bitter, each isolated 
enemy group having to be liquidated in turn. In the final assault the American 
Marine Corps literally burnt the Japanese out of their earthwork positions, strongly 
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AN AMERICAN SERGEANT OF THE U.S. CHEMICAL WARFARE 
SERVICE REMOVING A JAPANESE FLAME-THROWER CAPTURED 
AT MUNDA,.ON NEW GEORGIA, IN THE CENTRAL SOLOMONS. 
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A POWERFUL JAP MACHINE-GUN EMPLACEMENT ON KOLOMBANGARA. HERE THE ENEMY { 
{ WERE BY-PASSED AND STARVED OUT WHEN THE ALLIES TOOK VELLA LAVELLA. ; 
- « 
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fortified, by the use of flame-throwers in conjunction with tanks. Colonel Knox, 
U.S. Secretary of the Navy, on November 9 described the position of the Japs 
in the South and South-West Pacific as “ more critical than ever before in that 
area."" He said: “It is no longer a question of holding their position at the lowest 
possible cost, but of actual survival in the south and south-west."’ Since those 
words their position has greatly changed for the worse. 
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NEW ZEALAND AIR AND LAND FORCES IN THE SOLOMONS JUNGLE WAR. 
ray 


ar. 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN THE THICK OF JUNGLE MOSTLY THEY DON’T BOTHER TO SHAVE THERE! A NEW ZEALAND FIGHTING PATROL IN THE HEART OF THE JUNGLE THE ANTIPO- 
WARFARE IN THE SOLOMONS: A CLEAN SHAVE WHICH CAPTURED AN ENEMY SUPPLY BOAT GROUPED BY A HEAVY MACHINE-GUN DEANS ARE OPERATING A _ 3-IN. MORTAR, 
WITH A CUT-DOWN JAPANESE BAYONET. j MOUNTED ON THE VESSEL. HELPING TO TAKE THE “ NIP” OUT OF NiPPON ! 
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T was not until October 13 
that a report issued by 
Admiral Halsey, the Allied 
Commander-in-Chief, South 
Pacific, first mentioned that 
New Zealand forces on 
Vella Lavella, Solomon 
Islands, had played a major 
part in capturing that island 
with its aerial base. A New 
Zealand war correspondent 
described the second stage 
of their forward move, in 
which a large convoy with 
a destroyer screen and 
. fighter escort was unmolested 
by the enemy. Hours later, 
after their disembarkment, 
Japanese bombers and 
fighters came over, but all 
were intercepted, fighters 
bringing down five and 
A.-A. fire two more, while 
the remainder turned tail. 
Fighting, dive-bombing, 
torpedo-bombing and recon- 
naissance duties have been 
performed by the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force in 
the Solomons area, and, in 
addition, land forces under 
Brigadier L. Potter are 
fighting the enemy in the 
jungle war, side by side with 
Australians and Americans, 
as the Japs get daily pressed 
back towards the north. 
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IAGO FREE AEE A 
: ry ROYAL NEW ZEALAND AIR FORCE WARHAWK FIGHTERS TAKING OFF FROM AN OPERATIONAL 
( STRIP ON GUADALCANAL, THE BASE OF SEVERAL OF THE NEW ZEALAND AIR SQUADRONS, 
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5 NEW ZEALAND PILOTS FIND THE SOLOMONS A HAPPY HUNTING-GROUND FOR MANY 

RARE AND GORGEOUS TROPICAL BUTTERFLIES, COLLECTED DURING OFF-DUTY PERIODS. 
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OVERHAULING AND SERVICING WARHAWK FIGHTERS BY THE SHADE OF THE PALM-TREES. d 
THEIR SUCCESS AGAINST THE JAPANESE HAS BEEN OUTSTANDING. ay? 
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ENGLAND”: By THOMAS BURKE.* 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


R. THOMAS BURKE, one of the most in- 
dustrious, learned and vivacious of our historical 
topographers and social historians, has put many of 
us deeply in his debt for years past with his volumes 
on “ English Night-Life,’”’ ‘‘ The Streets of London,” 
‘‘ The English Inn,”’ and others. He has now increased 
the debt with a small volume on travel in England. 
When I say “ a small volume ”’ I am referring to the 
extent of.the text, which I am sure that Mr. Burke 
could have expanded, and gladly, to many times its 
length. The book itself doesn’t look “‘ small’’ at the 
price : it is swollen out by a multitude of those pic- 
tures which Messrs. Batsford know, how cunningly, to 
collect and reproduce. Once more I wonder how the 
devil (if so violent an expression can be pardoned by 
the Lord’s Day Observance Society at a time when 
boys are slaughtering each other all over the 
globe) the firm of Batsford can do such 
books at such prices. Are they philan- 
thropists ? Or what ? Their shop-in North 
Audley Street always seems to me to wear 
an air of reasonable prosperity. I think 
the secret is that they hardly ever publish 
a bad book, or one for which there will 
be no demand, and that they consequently 
save a great deal of that “‘ wastage ” which 
is regarded as inevitable by most publishers 
and most booksellers. The wastage, in- 
cidentally, is less now than it was; I am 
credibly informed that, with paper so short 
as it is, there would be a public for any 
new book within covers which contained 
but a line to a sheet and otherwise blank 
leaves. This makes me and a lot of other 
authors very sad: if only our books were 
in print now, we reflect, we might have 
a sale at last. 

Mr. Burke begins with the ancient 
Britons and their tracks, developed (until 
our recent emulation of the Romans’ 
straight arterial drives) 
into the highways of 
our own day. And he 
writes with a sense of 
continuity : “‘ Nothing 
greatly changes. The 
stream of life goes on 
always as one. The 
drops that make the 
stream pass on, but 
the stream is. still 
there. The pageant 
of the English road 
has changed only in 
costume, appurten- 
ance, and the idiom of 
the travellers’ speech. 
Otherwise it is a com- 
pany of similar men 
with similar hopes, 
fears, ambitions, 
ardours, mean desires 
and noble purposes. 
Even the perils of the road have not lessened ; with 
civilisation, they have, indeed, increased. Travellers in 
the earliest days knew the peril of losing their way, of 
sinking into a bog, of being snow-bound, of meeting 
with outlaws and robbers and vicious animals ; they 
knew the peril of flooded roads, broken bridges, and 
treacherous guides. But in our own time greater num- 
bers of people meet death on the road than ever met 
it in the days of unkempt roads and lawlessness ; not 
only because more people travel, but because our 
perfected roads are thronged with things more 
deadly than wild animals or starving or bloodthirsty 
outlaws.”’ 

The procession, from the earliest days of roads to 
these, is surveyed with a bird’s eye; and illustrated 
with a plenitude of wood-cuts, engravings, paintings 
and photographs. We get glimpses from medieval Royal 
Progresses, from Chaucer, from Leland, from Taylor, 
the Water Poet, from Drunken Barnaby, from Defoe, 
Celia Fiennes, and so on through Hazlitt, Cobbett and 
Dickens to the earliest exploits of Alfred Harmsworth 
in horse-less carriages with exotic names, and the first 
women bicyclists in ‘‘ rational dress."" And, on the 
way, we have leisurely wanderings into forgotten pages 
as well as into the classics like Hazlitt and Arthur 
Young. One of the forgotten travellers examined at 
length is Jonas Hanway, merchant and philanthropist, 


““SIR CHARLES DANCE’S 
EIGHTEEN-TWENTIES FOUR 
HANCOCK, GURNEY, SIR 





* Travel in England”: From Pilgrim and Pack-Horse to Light 
Car and Plane. By Thomas Burke, Illustrated. (Batsford ; 10s. 6d.) 


now generally remembered only because he was the 
first Briton to walk abroad with an umbrella. He 
wrote ‘‘ Eight Days Journey from Portsmouth to 
Kingston-on-Thames, with Miscellaneous Thoughts ” 
(1755), a record, in the form of letters to his com- 
panions, of a trip with Two Ladies. ‘‘ Hanway was 
a good deal of an old maid, sententious and ponderous, 
and much given to ‘ thoughts.’ The journey has much 
the air of a journey made by three female Sunday- 
school teachers. On the road they discussed Death, 
the Immortality of the Soul, the Nature of God, 
the Vanity of Life, Virtue, Matrimony, Temperance, 
Resignation, Charity, and—the Advantages of Female 
Conversation, of which, even after eight days of it, 
he seems not to have had enough. Setting out from 
Salisbury, one of the company ‘ beguiled the way 
with interesting and affecting stories of departed 


This sort of 
thing makes 
one feel that 
Hanway should 


always have 
carried his 
umbrella with 


him and kept it 
tight-closed over 
his face; his 
tastes were 
obviously not 
rural and a 
primrose by the 
river’s brim he 
simply wouldn’t 
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AUTHOR OF 


MR. THOMAS BURKE, 
‘““ TRAVEL IN ENGLAND,” THE BOOK 
REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 


treets 0} 
Night-Life,” with this pi 
“Travel in land.’ Other publications of 
his include “‘ The Beauty of England,” “‘ The 
English Inn,” “ Living in Bloomsbury,” etc. 

Photograph by Howard Coster, F.R.S A. 


have noticed. But it takes all kinds to make an Eng- 
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STEAM 

WELL-KNOWN 
CHARLES 
PRODUCED STEAM CARRIAGES.” 





*‘ SCORCHING’ THROUGH GLASTONBURY, 
(FROM A DRAWING OF ¢. 1800.) 





“ SHILLIBEER’S OMNIBUS, 1829.” 
HORSES, HARNESSED ABREAST, 
THE EARLY NINETEENTH 

A FINE SIGHT 


CARRIAGE—DURING THE 
ENGINEERS— 
DANCE AND OGLE— 





“THE LADIES’ HOBBY.” A CURIOUS FORM OF TRI- 
CYCLE. “THE TRICYCLE HAD ONLY A_ SHORT 
CAREER. IT WAS CONSIDERED TOO ‘ ELDERLY’.” 


Reproductions from“ Travel in Enzland"’ ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, 
from" Messrs. BT, Batsford, Lad. 


B. T. 


friends, how entirely they were reconciled to death.’ 


SOMERSET.” 


CENTURY MUST 
“ ROARING” 


land ; and here, passing through the same 
scenes as any of us may again, on foot, in a 
car, in a canoe, on a horse, traverse when the 
war is over, we have all sorts of English 
eyes noticing all sorts of aspects of things, 
from Hanway to the solid agriculturist Cob- 
bett, who loved good and healthy soil and 
crops, and from him to the romantics. These 
included Dickens. But there were things 
about. which Dickens was far from rhap- 
sodical. He recorded the last glories of the 
stage-coach; he recorded also the earliest 
terrors of the railway refreshment-room : 
‘‘The apartment that is to restore me is 
a wind-trap cunningly set to inveigle all 
the draughts in the countryside, and to 
communicate a special intensity to them 
as they rotate in two hurricanes, one 
about my wretched head, one about my 
wretched legs. The training of the young 
ladies behind the counter has been directed 


, on the assumption of a defiant dramatic 


show that I am not expected.’ As for 
the food, “plus ¢a 
change.” 


People and books 
are omitted from this 
enchanting book, 
partly a history and 
partly an anthology. 
Of the moderns there 
are Edward Hutton, 
Hilaire Belloc and 
Edward Thomas. 
Among the ancients 
there are Parson 
Woodforde, who, 
although he seldom 
moved from his 
rectories, was very 
graphic when he did 
move; and, beyond 
all, John Byng, Lord 
Torrington, whose 
“ Torrington Diaries,” 
recovered not many 
years ago, give us an unique picture of the land- 


sai 
ees em 


DRAWN BY THREE SPIRITED 
SHILLIBEER’S OMNIBUS OF 
HAVE BEEN 
THROUGH THE STREETS. 


scape and travelling conditions of late eighteenth- 
century England. But it is a mean thing (although 
common) to criticise an anthologist for his omis- 


sions and neglect to observe his inclusions. Had 


Mr. Burke been allowed fifty more pages he 
would doubtless have rectified every omission: in 


any event, the mere fleeting mention of all valid 
Mames in text or index is worthless: it is not 
much use referring to a man if you don’t say 


anything about him. 


I don’t see how anybody could, in the space, have 


covered the ground more fully than Mr. Burke ; and 


I like his book all the better because he occasionally 


digresses into long descriptions of bygone adventure 
and festival when he might have been compiling a 
chronological dictionary of travellers. He takes us, 
in snatches, into the daily life of all our ancestors in 
historic times, and we can find repose and fortifica- 
tion in his record. A certain pallid sect, between the 
two great Prussian Wars, used to call this sort of 
book “‘ escapist literature,’’ in common with all poetry, 
romance and fairy-tale. 
that these sickly ones have rallied to the defence 
of the present or the country which had the mis- 


It hasn’t been noticed 








Their inn at Widgate ‘ was not of the most elegant 
kind, but such is our happiness in this fertile island, 
we are ever secure against the terrors of hunger, 
though we cannot always enjoy a _ luxurious 
superfluity.’ ”’ 


fortune to breed them. 


We escape in order to 


drink at the fountains of Old Time and Eternity, 
returning then refreshed to cope with the problems 
and perils of an imperfect, entangled and depress- 


ing world. 





The great drive for waste paper goes on, and it must never slacken or cease as long as there is a war to win—so turn out every scrap you have. 
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A REVOLUTION IN AERIAL MAP-MAKING: PERSPECTIVE MAPS FOR AIRMEN. 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis. 





















> SHOWING ALL THE LATEST 
REVISIONS. 





VERY ACCURATE AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHS 
ARE NEXT 
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= om , WHEN THE ENEMY IS COVERING 
THE TARGET WITH A SMOKE SCREEN. 
BY OBSERVING THE PARTS OF THE TARGET 
APPROACH 1S MADE DOWN WIND) AND COMPARING WITH THE PERSBECTI 
Aig - GAUGED EVEN IF THIS ae Ae ee 





ACTUAL TARGET 15 





THE PERSPECTIVE MAP AS AN AID TO AIR NAVIGATORS AND AIR BOMBERS IN PRECISION BOMBING. 


The thousands of man hours that absorb the designing and construction of the | inadequate. They had been designed for night bombing, whilst the Americans were 
bomber, the toil involved in the training of crews, the long flights to the theatre precision bombing by day. Then appeared Major Gerald K. Geerlings, a New York 
of combat are rendered futile if bombs miss their target. With this basic fact in artist and industrial designer in private life, who had been first trained in London 
mind, intelligence officers of the U.S. Bomber Command have made every possible at the R.A. School of Art. He originated and developed the perspective maps (shown on 
effort to aid their navigators and bombardiers to find and identify the target quickly. page 708), the type now generally used by the U.S. Eighth Bomber Command, and 

R.A.F. Hundreds of these maps have béen designed by Major Geerlings’ 


After early bombing missions over enemy territory by the Fortress bombers of the also by the 
U.S. Eighth Air Force, it was found that bomber maps loaned by the R.A.F. were department, and 4000 copies of each map are printed and distributed. 
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PERSPECTIVE TARGET-MAPPING FOR BOMBERS IN A US. 
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DAY OPERATION. 


DRAWINGS BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis; Maps py Courtesy OF THE U.S. ArMY AIR Force. 


THE TARGET AS SEEN | 
BY THE AMERICAN 


BOMBARDIER. BY DAY. 
BY THE USE OF HIS 








PERSPECTIVE TARGET MAPS, SHOWN FROM FIVE ANGLES OF APPROACH AS VIEWED FROM 25,000 FT.—ONE DIVISION FOR NAVIGATORS 15 MILES FROM OBJECTIVE, THE OTHER 





TO We wane FEMI SEE AEA CD 


LIGHTHOUSE. 


FOR BOMBERS AT 7 MILES--THE U.S.A. EIGHTH AIR FORCE SYSTEM EMPLOYED IN DAYLIGHT RAIDS. 





LIGHTHOUSE. 


AN IMAGINARY COASTLINE—NONDESCRIPT FOR REASONS OF SECURITY-GIVING THE COASTAL CONTOUR AND INLAND FEATURES AS VIEWED FROM 5 MILES UP. 


Fhese perspective target maps, produced under the direction of Major G. K. Geerlings, 
are used by bombers of the Eighth Air Force (U.S.A.), operating from Britain. The 
centre map looks straight down on the target, in this case Kiel Harbour, and its 
five dotted lines denote alternate “run-ups"’ from various directions. The five sur- 
rounding target maps show how the target is seen from each varying approach. The 
lower division, primarily for the use of the navigator, outlines the target from a 
distance of 15 miles at an altitude of 25,000 ft. The upper is a guide for the 


bombardier, with the target seen from a distance of 7 miles. The lower drawing 
shows an imaginary coastline (for security reasons), giving the coastal contour and 
essential features viewed from a height of S miles. The originals are lithographed 
in four colours to distinguish prominent features of the terrain so as to be quickly 
picked out. On these the ground is shown white, seas and rivers dark blue (shown 
dark above), roads brown, in wriggly lines (criss-cross above), railways black (dark 
lines), and towns in light grey (above, shaded), woods and forests in brown (stippled). 
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“THE TARGET IS KIEL”: THE R.A.F. BOMBER MAP FOR NIGHT OPERATIONS. 


Map sy Courtesy OF THE AiR MINISTRY. 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF AN R.A.F. NIGHT-BOMBER MAP SHOWS DEFINED OBJECTS IN DIFFERENT COLOURINGS, WITH ONE-MILE 
CIRCLES LEADING TO THE CENTRAL TARGET, ON WHICH IT LOOKS STRAIGHT DOWN. 


The R.A.F. official bomber map follows the usual technique of looking straight 
down on the target, which inthis case—as in the American perspective maps on 
the facing page—is Kiel Harbour. The map is lithographed with a view to night 
bombing, the ordinary terrain being a greenish-grey tint, woods being in a solid 
dark green (dark in our reproduction above); the town and main roads leading 
to and from it are purple (shown above in medium tone) and the railways in a 
dark shade of green (in dark lines). The sea and waterways are in white, differing 


from the U.S. maps inasmuch as at night-time these show up in a lighter tone 
than the terrain. To ensure simplicity, only essential roads and railways are out- 
lined, but in addition substantial landmarks like forests or woods are clearly 
indicated to the navigator and bomber. In Kiel! itself, to indicate the actual target, 
the location of the submarine-building area is indicated by the letter X, and of 
floating docks’ usual location by the letter Y. Perspective maps, on the American 
system, are also in use by the R.A.F. 








distant objectives, and consider how the offensive campaigns followed by a move against the Marshalls, can be regarded amphibian operation also, but, instead of being a con- » 
of the future are likely to shape. This is no easy task ; only as a minor preliminary. tinuous amphibian advance from island to island, it will | 
in fact, it has just been admitted by an American naval An alternative direction for the strategic advance be an invasion of one part of a continent from another, 
spokesman that plans are still fluid and will largely depend would be due westward, in the direction of the Netherlands with the use of the sea—the Bay of Bengal—because the | 
upon events. The stage in which planning can be made East Indies. Here everything remains to be done; there land communications are too scanty and the land obstacles | 
concrete has not arrived. We can, nevertheless, too formidable to bring large land forces } 
now look at the possibilities. against the Japanese by any other means. ® 
The gains in territory so far made by the Here invasion will have to encounter a 
Allies are admittedly small by comparison considerable Japanese land army from the 
with the extent of Japanese conquests. By outset, and must therefore be carried out 
themselves they would not justify much by forces very different from the lightly armed 
speculation. But they are accompanied by a detachments which have been employed in 
fighting superiority which is more and more the Solomons. ‘The Japanese forces in Burma, 
apparent, and about which the evidence is and even those in Siam, are doubtless also 
more and more solid. This superiority has been limited by the factor of communications, 
established on land, at sea, and in the air, but it is none the less the case that, wherever 
but it is in the air that it is most marked. we set foot in Japanese-held territory in South- 
It may to some extent be due to the stretch- East Asia, we embark upon a campaign 
ing of Japanese communications, but this is under continental conditions. The Japanese 
only a small factor, because the American Air have carried out a great deal of work on 
Force is, in the long run, based rather upon their communications in this quarter, and 
the United States than upon Australia, and in they can now move fairly quickly in the 
this sense the American communications are dr season, the only time during which we are 
actually longer than the Japanese. No, the likely to undertake a major campaign against 
| prime cause is the superiority of American them. This means that when we go in we 
' aircraft, from Fortresses to Lightnings, and have to do so in such strength that we can 
of American pilots. The Japanese are completely at the earliest stage risk a battle with powerful 
outfought in the air, and do not stand a Japanese forces. 
chance against the Americans. American air I shall not attempt to prophesy how the 
strength is supported by what has now become next campaign will be conducted. In passing, 
an astonishingly efficient engineer organisation. however, it may be worth while mentioning 
Equipped with the finest material in the world, an idea which has entered my mind, 
the American engineers can lay out great though it may be wholly impracticable. It 
airfields on islands lost in the vast distances A CHART OF NEW BRITAIN, ON WHICH A LANDING IN FORCE WAS SUCCESSFULLY is that of a preliminary invasion of Burma j 
of the Pacific, can lay roads through the ACCOMPLISHED ON DECEMBER 16. RABAUL, IN THE NORTH-EAST, IS THE by a series of “Wingate columns,” instead 
heart of the jungle, can run up camps at the JAPANESE MAIN OPERATING AIRPLANE BASE IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC. of by a single one. It is a very large country, 
back of beyond, faster than European engineers (Reproduced by per of the C ler of H.M. Stationery Office and of the Hydrographer some 750 miles from Rangoon to the Chinese { 
could do such work close to centres of civilisa- to the Admiralty.) frontier in the north, and 400 miles across at 
tion. The Japanese have shown brilliant the level of Mandalay. No forces which 
skill and great industry in work of this the Japanese can put into it are large 
kind, but they are far surpassed by the enough to track, pin down, and destroy a 
Americans, and into the bargain Allied number of lightly equipped and swift- j 
conquests are now wresting from them moving columns in its huge wood- 
some of the fruits of their labours and lands, and it might be possible to throw 
putting them to our uses. the enemy into inextricable confusion i 
On land, both Australian and American and hopelessly weaken his powers of 
forces have established a like superiority, resistance before the main forces came 
though here they are aided by being in to deliver the coup de grdce. I am 
brought to the scene of action ina state only too well aware that the organisation ; 
of greater fitness and freshness. It has and supply of such a multiple invasion } 
been proved that when he has learnt ‘force would be a very different matter 
the Japanese methods, the man of Euro- from that of maintaining the Wingate 
_pean blood can master the Japanese. At expedition, and that the difficulties 
sea the American ascendancy has been would increase in geometrical rather 
equally great, though it may be noted than in arithmetical progression. One 
that there seems to have been no wholly weakness which we have discovered 
naval actions, and that practically all the in the Japanese is, however, their 
Japanese losses have been caused by “2 inability to react to the unexpected. 
American bombs, torpedoes fired from a While they themselves can call the 
aircraft, and, more recently, the 75-mm. 4 | NEW: tune they are almost unbeatable, but 
gun used in the Mitchell bomber, which : when they are caught on the wrong foot 
has proved especially destructive to barges. and the initiative is wrested from 
Whether or not the Americans possess them, they do not exhibit anything 
an equivalent superiority in naval gunnery equivalent to German powers of recovery. 
therefore still remains to be proved, and Certainly, if we give them time to 
we know that this has always been a strong identify our strength and divine our 
point with the Japanese. The new naval intentions, we shall find them stubborn 
commander, Vice-Admiral Thomas C. foes whom it will require a long cam- 
Kincaid, is described as “ a big-ship man,” z paign to defeat. 
but it remains possible that as long as Coral Sea The foregding passages represent 
the Americans can rely on sinking Japanese only rough notes on the general situa- oe 
warships with little or no risk to their own ate. a0 | A tion. If they also have a general ten- 
they will do so. The Japanese have care- ALLIED OFFENSIVES ALLIED OFFENSIVES BY ALLIES dency, it leads to the view that the final } 
fully husbanded their modern battleships A STRATEGICAL MAP, WITH NEW BRITAIN THE HUB OF BOMBER RANGE (CIRCLES SHOWING Se Jopen will have to 
and aircraft-carriers, and to some extent 500 AND I000-MILES DISTANCES), WITH THE TRUK ISLANDS, THE ENEMY PRINCIPAL NAVAL be def unti) the Allied nations 
their heavy cruisers, but this has not ant nies Gem wes Ge Gam enon find themselves in a position to devote 
7 larger resources to the task than are ms 
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EOPLE who have made up their minds 

that events move slowly in the Far 
Eastern war, and that this will always be 
the case, may not have noted the remarkable 
acceleration which has taken place of late. 
The invasion of Bougainville was quickly 
initiated after the operations in the New 
Georgian group of islands. It cannot be 
said that there was undue delay in the 
mounting of the Australian offensive against 
Finschafen. The American incursion into the Gilberts, 
where the Japanese were well established, was a sudden 
and dramatic stroke. The bombing offensive, still mainly 
American, has been intensified and has become very 
heavy. It has at last become worth while to look some 
distance ahead. The period of defence ended a long time 
ago. The period in which the Allies were struggling for 
footholds from which to attack the Japanese advanced 
bases is now also over. We may begin-to envisage more 
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THE GREAT WORLD WAR 
PROBLEMS OF THE PACIFIC WAR. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


and French Indo-China, which are at present contributing 
so largely to her war production and general economy. 
Yet the reconquest of the Philippines would hardly be 
possible unless the Japanese fleet based on the Caroline 
Islands had first suffered defeat, perhaps unless it had 
first been ejected from its base at Truk. I believe that 
to be a practicable operation, but not one which is likely 
to be put through for some little time to come. The 
American incursion into the Gilberts, which may be 
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seizure of a foothold on Timor, would call 
for a strong concentration of naval and air 
strength, though the land fighting would be 
well within the means of the Australian 
forces available on the spot if they could be 
assured of transport and protection. Nowhere 
short of the Philippines in one direction and 
Java in the other are really powerful Japanese 
land forces likely to be encountered. Until 
they are reached it will be a matter of moving 


relatively small land forces forward step by step under naval 


and air cover, though that is not to say that the task of these 
land forces will not be extremely severe. On the contrary, 
we know from experience that they will have to fight 
very fierce battles against a foe who defends himself to 
the last. 

The situation on the other Allied flank, that of India, 
is of a different type. An invasion of Japanese-occupied 
Asiatic territory from India must be in large part an 









































sufficed to maintain a fleet in being. Their 














Fleet has become, as Admiral Kincaid has pesensna"fs “nor? Otsther very inportant advance in’ the high etretegy of General MacArthur to drive | yet available. That is what I have 
just pointed out, unbalanced by their the Japanese completel ar Se th-West Pacific, a to strate icin Greil Cyril Falls’ + or on this. always felt. On the other hand, it is 
210 miles gh as of New Same, with Gasmata, miles east of Arawe, to do everything possible 





heavy losses in destroyers, and is there- 
fore not as formidable a weapon as it 
was before the successes of the United 
| States aircraft. 


pene. v— the key necessary 
the two great enemny Oe erating bases in this region. New Britain, in fact, is with such strength as can now be 


Pg or ’plane, is significant of of the me Sone In 2 neeeeen yh ates 2." me as Py 3 mustered in order to prevent Japan 
the main enemy to next step, reeing from further consolidating her posi- 
Priltvines — x will soon 44 within heavy- bomber range of our allies. tion; for if she should be allowed 


As I have previously stated, it seemed 
practic ally certain that the next main objective of the Allies 
in these waters would be the islands of New Britain and New 
Ireland, with special emphasis on Rabaul, the Japanese base 
at the northern end of the former. A little while ago it 
seemed probable that an attack upon Rabaul would bring 
about the intervention of the main Japanese fleet, but 
it now seems possible that the enemy will let it go without 
risking his major and most modern warships. What 
will be the next step after that is not easy to prophesy. 
Instinct, as well as strategical considerations, direct the 
eyes of General MacArthur north-westward towards the 
Philippines. There can be no doubt that they would 
provide an invaluable base astride Japan's sea com- 
niinications, with the rich store-houses of Java, Malaya 


has been no start, as in the Solomons, except for the 
building-up of bases in North-Western Australia. The 
ideal solution would be for the advance westward to be 
carried out simultaneously with that towards the north- 
west, the latter being an American venture, the former 
being carried out by Australians, such Dutch power as 
is available, and British naval forces. Yet one has only 
to put the problem in this way in order to realise how 
far ahead must be its solution, and what vast forces would 
be required for the purpose. The recapture of Java 
and Sumatra would, indeed, represent a great operation, 
even if it were to be carried out singly, much more so if 
it were to be conducted simultaneously with an offensive 
against the Philippines. Even the preliminaries, the 


to do so, it will prove a harder task than ever to 
loosen her grip. It will also be useful, from the positive 
side, to make as much progress as possible in order 
to acquire better spring-boards for the final offensive. 
I still feel, however, that it would be a mistake to 
divert to the Pacific and to South-East Asia any 
forces whatever which might otherwise achieve useful 
work in the subjugation of Germany. It is only when 
that is accomplished that we can hope to gain full 
value from our effort in the Far East. Only then can 
we hope to undertake operations which will bring us 
into direct contact with the vast man-power of China, 
and thus release a flood of force which will once for all 
sweep over the Japanese dykes. 
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THE ALLIGATOR—AMPHIBIOUS ARMOURED VEHICLE—IN NEW BRITAIN. 





THE AMPHIBIOUS ARMOURED VEHICLE, THE ALLIGATOR ; SEEN HERE PATROLLING THE BEACH AFTER U.S. MARINES BEGAN THE INVASION OF BOUGAINVILLE ISLAND, 
IN THE SOLOMONS. THEY HAVE NOW BEEN USED IN THE ASSAULT ON NEW BRITAIN, SOUTHERN JAPANESE BASTION IN THE PACIFIC. 





AN ALLIGATOR GOES ASHORE AT GUADALCANAL, IN THE SOLOMONS. THESE AMPHIBIOUS ARMOURED VEHICLES, LIKE THE LARGER AND IMPROVED MODEL, THE BUFFALO, 
ARE PROPELLED THROUGH THE WATER BY THE SAME RUBBERISED TRACK WHICH ENABLES THEM TO BE USED ON LAND. 


American forces have landed on New Britain, the southern Japanese bastion in 
the Pacific. The: assault was made at dawn on December 15, when American 
troops from General Kreuger’s Sixth Army landed on Cape Merkus. The main 
attack was carried out by troops in amphibious armoured vehicles and assault 
barges. These armoured vehicles were Buffaloes and Alligators, the latter 
shown above. The Alligator has been used in the Solomons; the Buffalo is a 


larger and improved model, never used before. Both are propelled through the 
water by the same rubberised track which enables them to be used on land. 
These craft, and assault barges, landed on a small beach (called a jetty beach) 
on the western side of Cape Merkus immediately after a heavy naval bombardment 
by the escorting warships. Amphibious vehicles such as the Alligator and Buffalo 
and the now well-known Duck are proving invaluable in various landing operations. 
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PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 


Dea 


MR. EDWARD MAUFE, A.R.A. 
Mr. Maufe, best known for his work as a church 
architect and as designer of the new Guildford 
Cathedral, 1s the recipient of the Royal Gold Medal 
for Architecture for 1944. He is the architect for 
the restoration of Gray’s Inn and published his 
preliminary designs early this year. 


reef 


FLIGHT LIEUT. WILLIAM REID, V.C. 
The Victoria Cross has been awarded to a 
Lancaster bomber pilot, Flight Lieut. Reid, 
who had an amazing series of adventures 
during a recent heavy raid on Dusseldorf 
With the front of the cockpit shot away, and 
himself and his crew all injured, Reid 
bombed the target, and returned to England. 


eee owe ee 


M. RIAD EL SOLH. 
The Prime Minister of the Lebanon, Riad El 
Solh, is.shown here at the time of his release 
from detention, together with other members 
of the Lebanon Government. He returned 
immediately to his office. The trouble in the 
Lebanon was speedily and successfully settled. 


_——— 
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vous 
AIR MARSHAL SIR LESLIE GOSSAGE. 
A.O.C. Balloon Command since Ncevember 
1940, Air Marshal has been eppetated 
Chief Commandant and Director-General of 
the Air Training Corps. This is a new post, 
created to further st then the close asso- 
ciation between the A.T.C. and the R.A.F. 
Was earlier Inspector-General of the R.A.F. 
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PROFESSOR ALEXANDER FLEMING. PROFESSOR H. W. FLOREY. 
The American Pharmaceutical Manufacturers’ Association’s 1943 award of distinction has been 
presented to Dr. Alexander Fleming, of the University of London, for the discovery of 
penicillin. This new drug, it was announced in America, is now in mass production and 
will be available for military and civilian needs within six months. fessor of 
Pathology, Oxford University, Dr.. Howard Florey, has also been awarded the above Asso- 
ciation’s 1943 award of distinction for his study of penicillin as therapeutic agent. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IN SICILY: THE PRESIDENT AT CASTELVETRANO AIRFIELD, 
WITH GENERAL DWIGHT EISENHOWER (LEFT) AND COLONEL CLAYTON STILES. 


On his return from the conferences at Cairo and Teheran, President Roosevelt flew to Sicily, 

landing at Castelvetrano. He was taken in a jeep to the parade-ground, where soldiers from four 

units that participated in the Sicilian invasion were drawn up. Before them stood officers of 

the Fifth Army and facing them officer pilots and navigators of a troop-carrier grour- President 
Roosevelt inspected the men and decorated General Clark with the D.S.C. 
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GENERALISSIMO AND MME. CHIANG KAI-SHEK AND LORD LOUIS MOUNTBATTEN 
LEAVING A TRAINING CENTRE FOR CHINESE TROOPS IN INDIA. 
yy ren Chiang Kai-shek and his wife have returned to Chungking 1 me great North 
African Conference flew across India on their way home and broke iy eee 
twice to visit Chinese training bases—one for Chinese airmen and the other fo 
ground forces. The Generalissimo returns to Chungking with the assurance of the Allies’ 
unwavering support of their cause in the common war against the enemy. 5 
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PROFESSOR E. C. DODDS. 
The repert that a cure for cancer of the prostate 
has been found comes from Professor E. 
Courtauld Professor of Biochemistry in the Uni- 
versity of London and Director of the Courtauld 
Institute’ of pea aan wa Middlesex Hospital. 
It is an Anglo-American success. 
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FLYING OFFICER L. A. TRIGG.V.C. 
Flying Officer Alan Trigg, R.N.Z.A.F., is the 
first airman engaged in operations against 
U-boats to be awarded the V.C. He is re- 
ported missing, believed killed. He attacked 
a surfaced U-boat with his Liberator in flames. 
The submarine sank, and the Liberator dived 
into the sea with her gallant captain and crew. 
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MISS DOROTHY TANGNEY. 
Australia’s first woman Senator 
Dorothy Tangney ; | comes from Western 
Australia. She received a tremendous number 
of telegrams and letters of congratulation from 
her supporters all over the Commonwealth 
after the recent elections, in which she made 


,_history as first woman elected to the Senate. 
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A SUPER -FLYING CANNON: THE NEW 3-INCH MITCHELL BOMBER GUN. 


Drawn By our Speciat Artist, G. H. Davis, WITH TPE CO-OFERATION OF THE: U.S. Army AIR Force. 
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THE HEAVIEST AEROPLANE GUN YET KNOWN: A STRIKING ADDITION TO THE B2S5’s ALREADY FORMIDABLE ARMAMENT. 


The announcement that the Mitchell B25 medium bomber is now being equipped 
with a 75-mm. (3-in.) gun came as a shock to many people. The biggest gun 
previously carried by aircraft was little more than half its calibre—the 40-mm. 
cannon mounted on our “ tank-busting"’ Hurricanes. The new weapon brings 
the Mitchell closer to the idea of a flying gun-platform than aeroplanes have ever 
been. Armed with it, a group of Mitchells recently in action in the Pacific left 
a Japanese destroyer in a sinking condition off New Guinea. As can be seen 
in our drawing, the big gun, mounted to fire through the underside of the 
Mitchell's nose, is loaded by a member of the crew known as the cannoneer, 
and is presumably aimed and fired by the pilot, who also controls the forward 


fixed §-in. machine-guns, with another pair in the electrically-operated Bendix 
upper turret, two more in the waist. and a further pair in the tail. In addition, of 
course, bombs can be carried. This formidable aircraft has a span of 67 ft. 5} in., 
a length of 54 ft., and usually carries a crew of six. The new 3-in. cannon has 
an appreciable blast and recoil, but these are said to have little effect on the 
aircraft in flight, its reduction in speed beigg surprisingly slight for the addition 
of such a heavy gun. The newly-equipped Mitchell, which will be a scourge for 
U-boats, warships, and armoured vehicles on land, may be in use in the European 
theatre before long, and it is possible that the 3-in. cannon may he fitted to 
other aircraft. 
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Mr. Churchill 
—A 
Characteristic 
Portrait 
of the 
Prime Minister— 
from a 
Painting by 
Professor 


Arthur Pan. 


HE announcement of the 
illness of the Prime 
Minister, given in the House 
of.Commons on December 16 
by Mr. Attlee, came as a 
shock to the nation as well 
as to his admirers and 
friends throughout the world. 
When Mr. Anthony Eden, 
who was with him in his 
very vital conferences at 
Mena House, Teheran, and 
Cairo, gave an account of 
their successful outcome in 
the House on December 13, 
he spoke of him as in good 
spirits, if somewhat tired. 
Throughout this arduous 
war, obstacles, as said ‘‘ The 
Times,’"’ which “ might well 
have daunted a younger 
man, have counted for 
nothing against his invariable 
resolution to see for himself 
and to settle at first hand, 
and in intimate council with 
other Allied leaders and com- 
manders on the spot, business 
that has called for authority 
and despatch." 
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MR. CHURCHILL’S ACTIVITIES IN EGYPT: 
AS COLONEL-IN-CHIEF INSPECTING THE 4TH HUSSARS. 
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MR. CHURCHILL, WITHIN SIGHT OF THE PYRAMIDS, INSPECTED HIS OLD REGIMENT, THE 4TH (Now 4TH-IITH) HERE, BENEATH THE REGIMENTAL FLAG, IN 


HUSSARS, OF WHICH HE IS COLONEL: TAKING THE SALUTE. HIS) FULL UNIFORM, WITH HIS DAUGHTER 
SARAH, HE ADDRESSED, THE MEN ON PARADE. 
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N December 7 the Prime 

Minister found time to 
visit his old regiment, the 
4th Hussars (now 4th-11th) 
in'the desert near the Pyra- 
mids, the regiment in which 
he served once as a subaltern. 
He was attended by his 
daughter, Section Officer 
Sarah Oliver, W.A.A.F., and 
his son, Captain Randolph 
Churchill, in a ceremony 
which young troopers will 
describe to their grand- 
children many years hence. 
Their Colonel appeared. in 
a light gabardine uniform, 
wearing his full ribbons. 
Before the march-past the 
regiment gathered inform- 
ally round the Prime Min- 
ister to hear some hearten- 
ing words, in the course of 
which he alluded to the 
tenacity of the enemy, but 
hoped that during 1944 we 
would finally get him at 
bay. Britain, having es- 
caped the greatest danger 
of her history, was on the 
way to enjoy the greatest 
glory of her history, in 
which this ancient regiment 
would play a worthy and 

honourable part. 
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OL LOO Le 
E PRIME MINISTER OUTSIDE THE EMBASSY IN CAIRO. IN FRONT (L. TO R.): 
NAHAS PASHA, MR. CHURCHILL, LADY KILLEARN, HUSSANEIN PASHA, MR. EDEN. 
BEHIND, THE SERVICE CHIEFS, INCLUDING GENERALS MARSHALL, SIR ALAN 
BROOKE AND LORD KILLEARN, THE BRITISH AMBASSADOR. 
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ADDRESSING HIS OWN HUSSARS, HE SAID HOW PLEASED HE WAS TO VISIT THEM ; THE COLONEL-IN-CHIEF LUSTILY CHEERED. HE HAD JUST TOLD THEM THAT 
A THIRD TIME IN A_ YEAR, FIRSTLY IN CYPRUS, SECONDLY AT ALAMEIN. BRITAIN WAS TO ENJOY THE GREATEST GLORY OF HER HISTORY. \ 
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IN ITALY: SOME SIDELIGHTS ON GEN. ALEXANDER’S TWO-WAY OFFENSIVE. 


————— 
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AN AERIAL VIEW OF SAN PIETRO, A PEACEFUL MOUNTAIN VILLAGE: THE GERMANS i ANOTHER VIEW OF SAN PIETRO, AFTER THE GERMANS HAD DESTROYED EVERY 
ON RETREATING DELIBERATELY DESTROYED EVERY HABITATION. i VESTIGE OF HUMAN HABITATION. NOT A SINGLE ALLIED BOMB WAS DROPPED HERE. 
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BEFORE THE SANGRO BATTLE: TWO SIGNALLERS CREEPING OUT GENERAL MONTGOMERY TALKING TO PRESS CORRESPONDENTS BEFORE THE EIGHTH’S CROSSING 
PREPARATORY TO THE BARRAGE ON ENEMY POSITIONS. OF TME SANGRO. ‘“‘ WE WILL NOW HIT THE GERMANS A COLOSSAL CRACK,”’ HE SAID. 
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H THE EIGHTH ARMY: BRITISH TROOPS AT THE TOP OF THE MOUNTAIN TRACK LEADING i ON THE SANGRO FRONT THE ENEMY BROUGHT UP HEAVY GUNS: GURKHAS, ? 
TO THE SUMMIT OF MOUNT CAMINO, EXPERIENCING HEAVY RAIN. ; WHO FOUGHT VALIANTLY, DIGGING IN AGAINST ENEMY SHELLFIRE. i 
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In conjunction with the double-page of General Alexander's two-way offensive on the Orsogna and on to Guardiagrele, a road which was the enemy's only line of supply 
Sangro-Guadigliano River fronts, with the massive Mt. Cassino to be captured, as it for three divisions. The breezy General, standing in a car and addressing Sappers 
was by December 8 (see pp. 718-719), here are a few further sidelights, mostly who had thrown a bridge across the Sangro, said: “I told you that we were going 
on General Montgomery's, Eighth Army front. By December 16, he had pierced the to hit the Germans a colossal crack. Well, we did, and we are still doing it. We 
German line at three points along the lateral road running inland from Ortona to are burying large numbers of German dead.” 
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PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE GARIGLIANO RIVER IN ITS LOWER 
LEFT IS THE IMPORTANT ROAD JUNCTION TO SESSA 
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THE GOAT TRACK UP WHICH MULES CARRIED SUPPLIES TO MT. CAMINO, DESCRIBED BY ALEXANDER CLIFFORD tt aa arta isle ah A at ee PPLE 


AS “‘THE BITTER PATH,” TAKEN FINALLY BY STORM ON DECEMBER 9. ENEMY SHELLS SEEN BURSTING. A VIEW OF THE TERRAIN IN THE SANGRO RIVER AREA, WHERE 
TO DECEMBER I: IN CENTRE IS A DEMOLISHED BRIDGE, AND 
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THE SANGRO RIVER BARRIER WAS A FORMIDABLE ORSTACLE. ON NOVEMBER 27 THE EIGHTH ARMY A PANORAMIC VIEW OF THE SANGRO RIVER AREA, WHOSE RAPID CURRENT 
CONSOLIDATED ITS BRIDGEHEAD, AND HERE A PONTOON IS BEING LAID ACROSS THE RIVER BY SAPPERS. ARE POUNDING THE AREA BETWEEN FOSSAGESIA AND STA. MARIA. ON 


General Alexander's two-way offensive to smash Kesselring’s strong winter line widened and deepened, and on November 29-30 desperate battles were waged for 
from the Sangro to the Garigliano, was opened up by General Montgotnery on the possession of the long ridge running parallel with the river, with the small town 
November 25 by a forced crossing over the flooded Sangro. His troops, following a of Sta. Maria, the main objective. The Germans threw in flame-throwers, but the 
violent barrage, which some reports said even exceeded that of El Alamein, obtained agile little Gurkhas came to close grips and used their Aukris with good effect. By 
a brideghead over five miles in length and one in depth. A day later they had December 1, after this savage fighting, casualties were heavy on both sides, but 
consolidated their gains and thrown back bitter counter-attacks, followed by 500 Kesselring had lost half his boasted Winter Line. On the 3rd the Eighth took 
flights over the enemy area, pounding his positions. Gradually the bridgehead was Lanciano and moved on to the Moro River. They had taken many prisoners. 
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| WINTER LINE: ACTIONS FROM THE SANGRO TO GARIGLIANO. 
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REACHES, CAPTURED BY THE FIFTH ARMY ON DECEMBER 7-8. ON THE 
AURUNCA AND ON THE RIGHT THE TOWN OF CASTELFORTE. 
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rn SEES ESSE SEES THE SANGRO RIVER BATTLE: A VIEW FROM THE ESCARPMENT INTO THE RIVER PLAIN, SHOWING SHELL CRATERS 
THE EIGHTH ARMY FOUGHT VIOLENT BATTLES FROM NOVEMBER 25 CAUSED BY EIGHTH ARMY ARTILLERY DURING THE BARRAGE. VIOLENT FIGHTING OCCURRED IN THIS AREA. 
TOWARDS RIGHT (BACK) IS A BOMBING ATTACK ON STA. MARIA. ee 
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BECAME ALMOST A TORRENT, FLOWING AT OVER I5 M.P.H. MEDIUM BOMBERS ON THE FIFTH ARMY FRONT, SHOWING R.A. 25-POUNDER GUNS ON THE NIGHT OF THE START 
NOVEMBER 30 CANADIANS BURST THROUGH THE RIDGE AFTER BITTER FIGHTING. OF THE OFFENSIVE, PUTTING UP A BARRAGE ON MT. CAMINO, DECEMBER 2. 


General Montgomery congratulated his Army. “In two days you wrested from weather against a desperate enemy, they seized the entrances to valleys, and on the 
the enemy the whole ridge which dominates the Sangro River," he said, “‘ the whole 7th, with the unfriendly lower Garigliano Valley in their hands, they attacked the 
framework of the enemy winter line on the Adriatic axis. It was a very fine per- bleak heights, and after strong work by patrols the whole enemy sector which hinged 
formance."”” On December 2 the Fifth Army (more than one-half being British on Camino was forced to retreat. The greater part of the Camino and Maggiore 
troops) came into the two-way offensive. After bombing the 20-mile stretch south | Mountains were in our hands, and the advance troops were only a mile and a-half 
of Sassino they captured, on the 3rd, strong positions on Mts. Cassino and Maggiore, from Leri Valley, with a tank road to Rome, 70 miles distant. Hence Kesselring 
making a breach into the winter line. For the next few days, fighting in shocking has had his winter line forced throughout. 
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Rotes for the Rovel-Reader: Fiction of the Month. 














8 would not normally go to Arthur Koestler 
for happy endings, but in “ Arrival and De- 
parture ’’ he has provided one. Of a sort. That is 
to say, his hero, after four days’ torture and three 
years of imprisonment before he is twenty-two, has a 
chance to get clean away from Europe—and at the 
eleventh hour does not take it. Even though it has 
been proved to his own satisfaction that his ‘‘ causes ”’ 
are all a figment, and he himself is merely a case for 
the psycho-analyst. 

Peter Slavek has escaped to—I was going to say 
Lisbon. It is not called that, however; the only 
country mentioned by name is America, which has no 
rdle but to represent “‘ somewhere else ’’—a large and 
blameless bolt-hole, far, far removed from action and 
unpleasantness. Peter has escaped, then, to Neutralia, 
where all the refugees herd to- 
gether. He means to enlist under 
a certain flag; since he left the 
Communists he has belonged to 
no one, but now he will be re- 
ceived, welcomed—or, at any rate, 
that is his idea. 

“If only he could reach the 
blessed threshold of the Consulate 
with the queer, heraldic emblem 
over it, everything would be all 
right. How often he had dreamed 
the scene. ... He came to fight 
for them, so they would take 
charge of him. You have no 
papers, Mr. Slavek ? Leave it to 
us. You live in a cabin on the 
beach ?. From now on we ’Il look 
after you. Take this young man 
to the quarters reserved for 
foreign volunteers. .. .” 

Instead they tell him to in- 
quire again in about a month. 
Not even asking where he will live 
till then, or what he has to live on. 
So one day he finds himself, ragged 
and half-starved, in the queue 
outside the American Consulate ; 
the other people said he had bet- 
ter try. And there he meets Dr. 
Bolgar. She is a compatriot, and 
a psycho-analyst, and she knew 
his mother; and she stands for 
America. And from the first she 
has regarded him as a “ case.” 
Under Sonia’s wing, and because 
he has fallen in love with a 
protégée of hers, also outward 
bound, his leaning, or temptation, 
towards America becomes so 
strong that a note from the other 
Consul, saying his permit has 
come through, proves too much 
for him. He takes- refuge in 
paralysis. He can’t walk. 

And though his leg is perfectly 
sound, he really cannot. ,This 
gives Dr. Bolgar her chance. She 
sets herself to cure him, and very 
soon he is unburdening himself 
of all the horrors in his past that 
he has never told. The days 
when he was tortured and would 
not speak—not, to him, an heroic 
episode, but one as shameful and 
degrading as it was frightful. The 
things he has seen under Nazi rule. 
The guilts of his childhood— 
and at length the first of all, 
the “key” episode, which he 
believed himself to have for- 
gotten. Then he is cured, and 
disillusioned, and he books a passage on the 
“ Leviathan.’’ And he is not happy about it. All 
that Sonia said was quite true; he is not a hero, 
there is no cause worth martyrdom, the only rational 
thing for him to do is clear out. But perhaps there 
are other truths—only accessible to the neurotic. 
Perhaps reasons do not matter so much, ‘ They 
are the shell around the core; and the core remains 
untouchable, beyond the reach of cause and effect.”’ 

To the English mind, Peter’s conclusion will ap- 
pear self-evident ; it is inherently English to reflect— 
or not even to need to reflect—What is reason with- 
out reality? But that does not detract from the 
appeal of this book. It is, like everything of Arthur 
Koestler’s, deeply exciting ; and moreover it is subtly 
flattering to our self-esteem. For the little flag that 
Peter found in a sand-castle on the beach, however 
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in Westminster Abbey, to be 
view r the Chapel itself, offered by the Dean and Chapter of Westminster and to 
it will remain as a lasting memo 
who wish to pay tribute to those gallant men may 
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inadequate, still stands for the right ; and the repre- 
sentatives of “ tradition decayed,’’ however neglectful 


_of their volunteers, also cut a pretty good figure. 


‘‘ Water on the Steps’”’ is almost too flattering ; 
for nearly everyone in it who is any good wants to 
yo to England. Even the crooks want to go to England, 
if they have any redeeming features. The scene is a 
famous restaurant on the Riviera: deserted now, 
except for the proprietor and his English wife, and 
an odd assortment of refugees. There is a great deal 
of plot—fast-moving, and too intricate to sketch here ; 
but it centres in a large cache of gold stolen from the 
Banque de France, which the Germans want, and 
which a very shady and successful Armenian financier 
has a scheme for getting to England. Running 
parallel with this we have the conflict between Charles 





AN OPPORTUNITY TO SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE TO THOSE WHO SAVED THESE ISLANDS IN THE BATTLE 
OF BRITAIN: A CLOSE-UP VIEW OF THE EASTERN APSIDAL CHAPEL 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, WHICH IS THE SUBJECT OF AN APPEAL. 
I last issue we published a 9 and plan showing the position of the proposed “ Royal Air Force Chapel,” 
4 - Le dedica ho fought in the Battle of Britain; this week we show a close-up 
be furnished for prayer so that 
islands between August 8 and October 31, 1940. All 
donations to any bank for The Battle of Britain Memorial 





to those w' 
to those who saved these 
Account at the Bank of England. 


Layland and his wife; Ann, who has been marooned 
in Paris, wants to go to England and get on with the 
war, while Charles is determined to have no truck 
with the war. Then there are escaped English soldiers, 
and an American Princess, and a gang of crooks from 
Marseilles—it is all very lively, and also brilliant, 
as you would expect from Peter de Polnay. Compared 
with “‘ Arrival and Departure,” it is not very serious ; 
but the moral is pretty much the same. 

Those who read “ Darkness Falls from the Air” 
will know what to expect of ‘‘ The Small Back Room.” 
This may sound a two-edged statement, and it is 
meant to be; Nigel Balchin has done much the same 
again, but what he does is extremely good and 
altogether his own. Here, instead of a Civil Service 
department, we have a group of research workers. 
Again, the underlings know the job and are trying 


IN THE HENRY VII. CHAPEL, 


to win the war; the higher-ups are fighting among 
themselves, intriguing for position, and blocking every 
good idea. And, of course, they win. Again, the 
hero and narrator has his private struggle—this time 
with lameness and a pervading sense of inferiority ; 
and he loses that, too, by a narrow margin. And 
there is the problem of a new German booby-trap— 
and the wit, bitterness and ease of ‘‘ Darkness Falls 
from the Air” are here in full measure. 

It is difficult to find a niche for James Farrell’s 
novel, which, alone of those on my list, has no concern 
with the war. It is a long story, about a family: of 
Irish-Americans. Jim O’Neill is a working man, 
with a slatternly and pious wife; he will never rise. 
Danny, brought up by his grandmother, has some 
slight” prospect of better things. So they are out of 

touch, and often ashamed of one 
another, or exasperated by one 
another. Danny has _ great 
ambitions, and an_ inferiority 
complex—and, he thinks some- 
times, when it is put into his 
head, a religious vocation. We 
follow him through childhood and 
adolescence, and at the same time 
follow Jim’s decline, and the 
pathetic loneliness of the days 
when he is past work. The world 
they live in is rather drab, and 
there is not much hope for 
either of them. ‘‘A Father and 
His Son” does not make very 
cheerful reading, and perhaps it 
goes on too long; but it is full 
of truth and sympathy. 

‘*The Fancy,’’ Monica 
Dickens's tale of life in an English 
war factory, is much more light- 
hearted. Edward starts off with 
troubles enough; he has been 
promoted to charge-hand in the 
Inspection Shop, and he is afraid 
of his job and of the girls un- 
der him—moreover, he has a 
cold, stupid, unsympathetic wife, 
and his cherished Rabbit Club 
has burdened itself with a most 
dubious patron who insists on 
tunning it. But things come 
beautifully right in the end. 
Edward grows as fond of the 
girls as if they were so many 
rabbits; his wife quite magic- 
ally takes herself off, and the 
dubious patron is very glad to 
do likewise. Perhaps life is not 
quite like that. But it is all 
very pleasant, and the factory 
scenes carry conviction. 

It is becoming difficult to know 
what to say about Mrs. Thirkell. 
She is as amusing as ever— 
or very nearly—and perhaps 
- rather more serious at the same 
time. But I think she is a shade 
too immersed in her own crea- 
tions. It is nice to meet old 
friends—-but if you don’t remem- 
ber them very well? However, 
in “Growing Up” the old fami- 
liars throng round—chief among 
them Lydia Keith, now Mrs. 
Weston. The Westons are tem- 
porarily billeted with Sir Harry 
and Lady Waring, and there are 
more love-affairs, and Nannies, 
and everything you would ex- 
pect. And those of the set 
who don’t appear are at least talked of. It is 
quite a family affair. 

Mr. Stoll’s “‘ Comedy in Chains,’’ though not pre- 
cisely a good novel, can and should be used as~an 
antidote to any national conceit one may be afflicted 
with. It is a study of British crimes in Occupied 
India, written from the Gandhi point of view; and 
though deficient in plot, it is highly readable. 

A RE Sd Rahs K. JouN. 
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IN RUSSIA: BATTLE SCENES AND STALINGRAD’S RECONSTRUCTION. 
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— THE RECONSTRUCTION OF STALINGRAD: THE RENOVATED SHOPS OF THE TRACTOR PLANT, 
WITH TANKS READY TO LEAVE FOR THE FRONT. 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF STALINGRAD HAS BEGUN: THE FOUNDRY 
OF THE STALINGRAD TRACTOR PLANT IS STILL ROOFLESS, BUT WORKING. 
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GERMAN PRISONERS IN RUSSIA: A GROUP OF NAZI SOLDIERS CAPTURED DURING 
A PERIOD OF HARD FIGHTING SOMEWHERE ON THE EASTERN FRONT. 


THE RED ARMY HERO WHO CAPTURED KIEV: GENERAL NIKOLAI VATUTIN (RIGHT) 
1S SHOWN AT AN OBSERVATION POST ON THE WEST BANK OF THE DNIEPER. 
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the Kiev salient; it appears that the German counter-offensive is, for the time being, 
being held. Elsewhere the Red Army is still advancing, with scarcely a pause, 
throwing in fresh reserves trom a seemingly inexhaustible supply. Despite the weather, 
air activity has reached considerable proportions lately, the Germans using strong 
units of the Luftwaffe in an effort to cover their retreat from Cherkassy and prevent 
attacks by Russian aircraft on their important base of Smyela. 
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Great battles are still raging on the Russian front as our Allies strive to give the 
enemy the knock-out blow this winter and the Germans fight desperately to prevent 
the inevitable total defeat which is threatening their armies in Russia. With the 
exception of Kanyev, where it does not seem possible the enemy can maintain his 
hold, the Dnieper, from Nikopol to Zhlobin, 400 miles as the crow flies, is in Russian 
hands. No decision has as yet been reached in the most vital battle of all, that of 
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WAR NEWS FROM VARIOUS FRONTS; LEBANESE DEMONSTRATORS IN BEIRUT. 


A STRONG FORCE OF FLYING FORTRESSES ATTACK SUBMARINE PENS IN THE 
HARBOUR OF MARSEILLES. BILLOWING CLOUDS OF SMOKE OBSCURE THE TARGET. 
On December 2 a strong force of Flying Fortresses attacked submarine pens and construction 
works in the harbour of Marseilles with marked success. It was the first attack on this 
target, and the submarine facilities, which had been under construction for several 
months, had only recently neared completicn. This was the second raid on Ger- 
man naval bases in the Mediterranean-in ten days, that on November 24 being 
on Toulon—one of the severest blows ever dealt to any naval base from the air. 


ANOTHER OF HITLER'S 
A SECRET: THE NEWEST GERMAN ROCKET GUN IN ACTION. 


The Germans claim that this, their newest type rocket gun, is being 
used’ with much success on the Eastern Front. It fires six rockets 
in quick succession, each of which is ignited by a separate detonator. newly- Le 
The gun, so the Germans say, is the most formidable os of armour 
to be used in this war. Our picture shows a gunner sighting the rocket 
gun, whilst another (lower left) connects the last detonator. 


PART OF THE LOAD CARRIED BY AN ME.323, GERMAN TRANSPORT ‘PLANE: 
PETROL AND OIL DRUMS WAITING TO BE LOADED UP. 
These two pictures complete the series lished on page 723 of this issue in showing the enormous 
loads that can be carried by the Me.323, giant German transport "plane. It can be used as a 
troop-carrier, accommodating 100 armed men; as an ambulance ferry; or as an army trans- 
port, when it can carry one light tank or one three-ton motor-lorry; a field gun or innumerable 


SECRET WEAPONS NO LONGER PART OF THE ENORMOUS CROWD WHICH JAMMED THE 

PLACE DES CANONS, BEIRUT, 
PRESIDENT AND PRIME MINISTER WERE RELEASED. 

Widespread popular demonstrations took ne nd in Beirut when the 

banese President and 

to the capital. The demonstrators took possessi 

ment buildings, the President’s palace and the police headquarters. 

More than 30,000 people marched to the Parliament House. 


BLOTTING OUT AN AIRFIELD IN NAZI-HELD GREECE : BOMBS FROM FLYING FORTRESSES BURST 


ON THE AIRPORT AT KALANAKI, SOUTH OF ATHENS. 


side Athens on December These airfields had been extensively used by the 

Germans as bases for operations in the AZzean and our bombs caused severe 

damage. Allied air attacks in the Balkans are growing in intensity, many 
places of greatest importance to the enemy feeling the weight of our bombs. 


Ten enemy fighters were shot down by Flying oy and Liberators which bombed two airfields out- 


CO-BELLIGERENTS : ITALIANS IN ACTION WITH THE FIFTII 


WHEN THE LEBANESE ARMY. INFANTRYMEN IN FIRING POSITIONS ON MT. LUNG, 
NORTH-EAST OF MIGNANO. 


This picture shows three infantrymen of the new Italian Army, the 
army of co-belligerents which is now fighting alongside the Allies 
against its former partner. Stories have been published showing that 
the Italian troops are fighting bravely under their own officers, and have. 
on occasions, met with certain success against strong enemy positions. 


ime Minister returned 
ion of the Parlia- 


A FIELD GUN GOES ON BOARD AN ME.323 TRANSPORT "PLANE: ALL HEAVY CARGO, 
SUCH AS THIS, IS SHIPPED THROUGH THE NOSE. 
t of other supplies. All heavy cargo is shi 
rough , which has liders. The aircraft rests on five 
pairs of wheels and has six engines. It will be y were employed in the German 
evacuations from Tunisia and Corsica, a number being shot down by our fighters. 
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FIRST PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE ME.323: GERMANY’S GIANT “ POWERED GLIDER.” 
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VAGUELY SUGGESTIVE OF A PREHISTORIC MONSTER WITH WINGS—AN ME.323 SIX-ENGINED GERMAN TRANSPORT IN FLIGHT. THIS AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHS ON THIS PAGE, 
REPRODUCED FROM A GERMAN MAGAZINE, ARE THE FIRST TO’ BE PUBLISHED OF THIS ‘’ POWERED. GLIDER.” 


ETAILS of Germany’s giant transport aircraft, the Me.323, have 
previously appeared in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.’’ Here, 

for the first time, are photographs of this giant ‘ powered glider,” showing 
the multi-wheeled landing-gear (ten wheels: five a-side) and the two huge 
doors which comprise the nose of the aircraft. Powered by six Gnéme- 
Rhéne 700-800 h.p. 14-cylinder air-cooled radial motors, the Me.323 has 
a wing-span of 181 ft.—nearly double that of a Lancaster—and a maximum 
speed in the region of 170 m.p.h. at sea-level. Flying at this level, it will 
be recalled, an entire convoy comprising thirty-one of these giants was 
destroyed in the Gulf of Tunis on April 22 last by Allied fighters—a disaster 
perhaps partly accounted for by the construction of the Me.323, which, 


wood covered with fabric; though it is known that the giant freighter 
can mount up to eighteen 7°9-mm. machine-guns. The normal crew of an 


developed from the Me.321 glider, consists mainly of steel tubes and ply- 
i 
Me.323 consists of two pilots, a radio operator, and two engineers. 
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be * (RIGHT.) A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN 
; INSIDE THE SPACIOUS FUSELAGE. 
THE ME.323 WILL CARRY MORE i 
| { THAN TEN TONS OF FREIGHT, OR 

. 100 FULLY-EQUIPPED TROOPS. j 


i (LEFT.) THE HUGE GERMAN 
i TRANSPORT ‘PLANE, ME.323, 
i ‘FLYING LOW OVER BUILDINGS 

AND A. NETWORK OF ROADS. 
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THE NOSE OF THE ME.323 OPENS IN THE SHAPE OF TWO GREAT DOORS—IN THIS CASE TO PERMIT THE EASY UNLOADING OF WOUNDED MEN 
ON STRETCHERS. AS AN AIR AMBULANCE, IT CAN CARRY MANY CASUALTIES. 
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IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY: GREAT MEN WHO HAVE MADE BRITISH HISTORY. 
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é A BUST OF WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY Pal 
7 (1811- 1863) ; ; BY MAROCHETTI. % WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE Poe Ben og ; (1807-1882) ; BY THOMAS BROCK. ERECTED 1884. 
4 BY PETER SCHEEMAKERS. 
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(1608-1674) ; 
BY RYSBRACH. ERECTED 1737. jf 


ROBERT BURNS (1759-7796) ; 


DAVID GARRICK (1717-1779) ; 
BY SIR JOHN SPEEL, 1885. 


A BUST OF MILTON 
BY WEBBER, 1797. ( 
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‘\ *} SIR GODFREY KNELLER, ARTIST (1646-1723); BY RYSBRACH. THE MONUMENT WAS gt 


*) A MEMORIAL TO MAJOR JOHN ANDRE (1751-1780), HANGED AS A SPY 
OF WieENONEE We 4700 | OY nen ee ee eee \ 


The skehiuimal on this and the facing page are reproduced by courtesy of the 
Warburg Institute, which, we take this opportunity of reminding our readers, is 
concerned with historical research, from the first beginnings of classical tradition 
to ancient times, and it co-ordinates the ‘study of visual documents with that of 


ot. 


PLACED IN THE ABBEY IN 1729. 2 
literature, science and thought. The Warburg Institute, with Lord Lee of Fareham 
as its chairman, was invited to take photographs in connection with its work for 
the National Building Record, and its specialised library and collection of photo- 


graphs—of which it has about 200,000—were open to the public until the 
(Continued opposite. 
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SIR PETER WARREN, VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE RED SQUADRON OF THE BRITISH FLEET (1703- 1752); 
BY ROUBILLAC. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF EDWARD VERNON (1684-1757), ADMIRAL OF THE WHITE 
SQUADRON OF THE BRITISH FLEET; BY RYSBRACH. ERECTED 1763. 
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TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES JAMES FOX (1749-1806) ; BY WESTMACOTT. 
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WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM (1708-1778) ; BY JOHN BACON. GENERAL JAMES WOLFE (1727-1759) ; BY JOSEPH WILTON. ERECTED IW2772. 


Conta of war. Westminster Abbey and St. Paul's are the homes of British sculpture, illustrations of memorials to military and naval heroes in St. Paul's Cathedral. 
wonderful galleries of works of art, but too little known to the general public. In this, our fourth series, we show monuments erected to famous statesmen, 
In our issues of September 11 and September 18 we published some fine examples naval and military heroes, and great men of letters and of the arts, all to be 


of the sculpture to be found in the Abbey, and in that of September 25 some found in Westminster Aboey. 
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TALKING FISH. 


ATER is a first-class conductor of sounds, but because the vibrations do not 
readily pass from water to the air, knowledge about fish sounds is frag- 
mentary and has usually been obtained when the fish is half-in and half-out of the water, 
as is certainly the case in what fishermen tell of the bark of the conger. But the 
way in which the commonest sounds are produced is well established. They arise from 
the swim-bladder, which regulates one position of the fish in the water. Situated in 
the body nearly immediately below the backbone, a long, cylindrical apparatus with 
glistening silvery walls, it normally contains air or gas of some kind, and serves as a hydro- 
static organ or float, enabling its possessor to accommodate itself to varying depths. 
It is the equivalent of the lung in land animals, and that is its first origin. But 
other adaptations have accrued to it. In some fish it is more or less connected with a 
sense of hearing. In others it has become an organ for the production of sound. 

The Gurnards (T7riglide), of which seven examples appear in British coastal waters, 
are one of the families to so employ it, and were the first to be examined. Of one 
of them, the Sapphirine Gurnard (Trigla hirundo)— 
the tub or latchet of North Sea fishermen—which 
speaks in a succession of short grunts, Professor 
J. T. Cunningham wrote from personal experience ; and 
the mechanism was revealed by the French naturalist 
Moran a good many years before. The swim-bladder 
is divided by a diaphragm pierced by a small hole 
in the middle; and it is thrown into vibration by 
air forced through the aperture from one com- 
partment to the other. Other Gurnards produce 
sounds, but though their swim-bladders have power- 
ful external muscles, the diaphragm does not always 
appear. The John Dory utters similar sounds, 
but by other means. 

The second class of vocalists are the Sctenide, of 
which the “ maigre’’ has attracted attention in all 
ages, especially in the Mediterranean. They are of wide 
distribution, and one of them, the Shade-fish (Sciena 
aquila), is listed by Dr. Travis Jenkins as occasionally 
wandering into British and Irish waters. The loud and 
varied sounds these fish produce, chiefly when in shoals, 
have given rise to many legends. One was that the 
myth of the Song of. the Sirens arose from them, 
though we cannot believe that Ulysses, even in the 
absence of a scientific training, would have been taken 
in by them. Sound is produced in them, and in other 
Sctenida, by a muscle specially adapted to the purpose 
and not directly attached to the swimming-bladder, 
but arising from the abdominal walls on either side of 
it and passing upwards to a tendon above it. This 
muscle contracts twenty-four times a second, and throws all 
the surroundings, including the swimming-bladder, into vibra- 
tion ; but the swimming-bladder does not itself set them up. 
The sound that arises is described as a ‘‘ drumming,” or a 
continuous booming like that of a drum rapidly beaten. Some 
of the Triglida, which give out short grunts which may be 
repeated but do not constitute a continuous sound, have 
muscles in the wall of the swim-bladder, and the grunt is 
produced by a single contraction. 

In the common Toad-fish (Opsanus tau) of American waters 
the same mechanism serves, and according to these latest 
American recorders, serves it so well that it ranks as the loudest 
of the family. It creates.a sound below water as loud as that 
of asteamship’s siren above it. Before dismissing this apprecia- 
tion as another Song of the Siren, we may acknowledge that, 
according to Mr. J. R. Norman, of the British Museum of 
Natural History, the Scienid@ drummers, when 50 ft. below 
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THE JOHN DORY, COMMON OFF THE SOUTH-WEST AND WEST COASTS 
ITS GRUNTS ARE PRODUCED BY THE ACTION 
OF ITS BALANCING SWIM-BLADDER. 


(By courtesy of Frederick Warne and Co.) 





TOAD-FISH, SAID 
SOUND ENGINEER ON A U.S. SUBMARINE TO BE THE 
NOISIEST SOUND-PRODUCER AMONG FISHES. 


(Twice natural size.) 
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MONG books touching on religious: questions in a popular style is a distinguished 
layman’s plea for faith—‘‘CrEED or Common Sense.” By (Sir) Charles Jeffries 
(Faber; 5s.). The author explains what the Church of England requires its members 
to believe, and gives reasons for accepting those beliefs. The title seems rather to suggest 
a choice between common sense and the creed, but that is not the author’s intention. 
“If,” he writes, ‘“‘any truth does not appear to fit in with Christianity, then either 
Christianity is not true, or our idea of Christianity is inaccurate. The argument of this 
book is that it is the latter, not the former, alternative which represents the fact... . 
And so the appeal to common sense is vital.” 

Intellectual autobiography (i.e., that dealing with thought-development rather than 
events) can show few better examples than one by a prolific writer who for many years 
edited the Church Times—namely, “I Sit anp I Tuink AND I Wonper.” By Sidney 
Dark (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.). Mr. Dark is now the freest of free lances, criticising opponents 
with pungent candour as he surveys the world’s distress and its causes. Politically, his 
position is that of a Christian Socialist. ‘‘ The English,”’ 
he concludes, “ are destined to play a leading part in 
moulding the better world, not with the claim that they 
are divinely appointed to be the ‘ sovereign race,’ but 
as comrades with men of all nations.” 

As in previous works, Mr. Dark again trounces anti- 
Semitism—German and otherwise—and along with his 
chapter on this subject might well be read “‘ Wuy I Am 
A Jew.”’ By Edmond Fleg. Translated by Victor 
Gollancz (Gollancz ; 2s. 6d.). The spiritual affinities 
between Judaism and Christianity are sensitively in- 
‘dicated, and the book is a moving confession of 
the Jewish faith. ; 

Reflections on life’s problems, pitched in a livelier 
key, some mingled with reminiscence and others cast in 
the form of a fantasy, make attractive reading in two 
recent books by that ready-witted sage of Broadcasting 
House, to whom Mr. Dark refers as “ the tireless dis- 
sector of other men’s minds."’ These books are ‘“‘ Preces 
or Minp.”” By C. E. M. Joad (Faber; 3s. 6d.), and 
“ THE ADVENTURES OF THE YOUNG SOLDIER IN SEARCH 
OF THE BETTER WorLD.” By C. E. M. Joad. With 
Drawings by Mervyn Peake (Faber; 6s.). Of the two 
I prefer the former. The world’s problems are tangled 
enough when stated plainly, without being complicated 
by a crowd of fantastic characters difficult to relate to 
reality. The drawings are admirable, but more suited, 
I think, to a humorous fairy-story than to serio-comic 
political allegory. 

No one has done more to educate the public in 
general knowledge than that prince of popular encyclopedists, © 
the author of “‘ Orner Tuincs THAN War.” Musings and 
Memories. By (Sir) J. A. Hammerton. Illustrated (Macdonald ; 
tos. 6d.). In this delightfully reminiscent book (which, by 
the way, like Mr. Sidney Dark’s, contains some playful 
allusions to Dr. Joad), Sir John Hammerton reveals the 
genial personality behind all those industrious compilations 
which have taught us and our children so much about the 
world we live in. ‘‘ Happily,’ he writes, “ in the very heart 
and turmoil of the war there are moments when the mind may 
snatch refreshment, must if its sanity is valued.” Despite 
the title, there is a certain echo of battles long ago, besides 
a reminder of things present, in a photograph at the outset, 
showing Mr. Churchill, as a slim and smiling young man in 
his early twenties, disembarking at Durban in December 1899, 
after his escape from a Boer prison at Pretoria, ready for 
further adventures as a lieutenant in the African Light 
Horse. Recalling Mr. Churchill’s book, “ The River War,” 
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the surface, can be heard by an observer 6 ft. above it. (By 

In the Malay Peninsula, the native fishermen make 
use of the sounds to find the shoals of fish, one of 
the fishermen listening in and instructing his com- 
panions where to cast their nets. One of the South 
American Cat-fishes (Doras) is said to produce a “ deep, 
growling tone” audible 100 ft. away when the fish 
is taken from the water. The Electric Cat-fish 
(Malopteurus) hisses, and the little Sea-horses utter a 
monotonous sound “ like that of a tambour.”” At 
the other extreme an Indian species of our Horse-' 
mackerel, the despised shad, grunts like a young 
pig, and a relative from Egypt is known to the 
Arabs as “‘ Chakoura,”’ the Snorter. 

The noises of the fishes in nearly all the examples 
described are not produced by the solid parts of their 
bodies as they swim in their native element, but 
are, in fact, vibrations produced by an organ which 
began as a iung inside them. There are other 
examples where the sounds are of a different kind, 
produced in a different way, by movements of parts 
of the fish’s skeleton. In the drumming trigger- 
fish of Mauritius, the movement of some of the bones 
of the pectoral girdle appears to be joined to vibrations 
of the air-bladder. Mr. J. T. Cunningham describes 
the occurrence and the method in a trigger-fish 
very abundant at the Isle of Ascension. Just behind 
the pectoral fin is an area of skin resembling a drum, 
a portion of the air-bladder being immediately beneath 
it. The drum is distinguished from the surround- 
ing skin by a covering of large scales meeting edge to 
edge, instead of overlapping. When the drumming  jnto orders, sub-orders and families.” 
sound was produced, the pectoral fin was moved certain fish and the various 
rapidly to and fro, and the membrane of the drum 
could be seen to vibrate. To Mr. Cunningham, it seemed that the sound was due to the 
vibrations of the drum, and as though these were due to the striking of the drum ; 
but it was impossible to decide whether the vibrations were caused by the pectoral fin’s 
movements, or whether, as another authority believed, by the friction of the internal 
bones of the pectoral girdle. 

Lastly, it should be mentioned that some fishes make sounds by grating together their 
upper and lower pharyngeal, or gill-teeth. This occurs in the Horse-mackerel (Caranx 
trachurus), which has little else to recommend it either to the Cornish fishermen or to the 
hard-tried housewife of these days. The grating sound is characteristic also of the sun- 
fish and in a species of Balistes, or trigger-fish. Moseley describes it while on the “ Voyage 
of the ‘Challenger’’; he heard it as he held the living fish in his hand, Cunningham 
noted it a large, brilliantly-coloured specimen of Balistes velula, common in many parts 
of the world. His specimen had a drum behind its pectoral fin and produced a 
sound from it in the way already described, but it also emitted a quite distinct sound from 
inside its mouth, due, no doubt, to friction between its teeth. There may be other 
duettists, but this is the one recognised performer. E. S. Grew. 
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PRODUCES 
FRICTION OF ITS UPPER AND LOWER GILL-TEETH. 


(By courtesy of the Zoological Society of London.) 

“The Fishes of the British Isles, both Fresh 

Water and Salt” (Frederick Warne and Co. Ltd.), J. Travis Jenkins $a) 
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Sir John says: “ It is easy to discern the command of 
words which in later years was to make him a veritable 
‘lord of language’ (Wilde’s phrase) and one of the 
greatest orators of all time.’’ Surely the phrase “ lord 
of language ”’ occurs first in Tennyson’s lines to Virgil. 

Would I had room to say more of this friendly 
and informing book, and also of a notable auto- 
biography by a mountaineer of Himalayan fame, which 
heads a trio of kindred works. Pictorial beauty, in 
photographic form, enhances the charm of all three— 
namely, “‘ Upon THat Mountain.” By Eric Shipton. 
With Foreword by Geoffrey Winthrop Young, 31 Photo- 
graphs and 4 Maps (Hodder and Stoughton ; 12s. 6d.) ; 
“ Or Hits.” By Tom Ashley Lakeman. With 32 Photo- 
graphs (Chapman and Hall ; 8s. 6d.) ; and “* ScoTLanp 
TuHRrovuGH THE Lens.” Loch Tulla to Lochaber. By 
W. A. Poucher, F.R.P.S. With 80 Photographs by 
the author (Chapman and Hall; 18s.). Eric Shipton 
(whose title comes from Shelley) describes climbs on 
Everest, Nanda Devi, the Karakoram peaks, the Alps, 
Mt. Kenya, and the Mountains of the Moon. Mr. Lake- 
man’s book, dealing largely with the charm of India, 
contains many of his own poems. Mr. Poucher’s match- 
less work in portraying the central Highlands, includ- 
ing Ben Nevis and Glencoe, increases his reputation 
as a master of mountain photography already achieved 
by his volumes on Lakeland and Snowdonia. 

Hawking, falconry and birds of prey figure in a film 
photographer's account of rustic experiences, in “‘ RURAL 
Amateur.” By Clifford Hornby (Collins ; 8s. 6d.). By 
contrast, a more peaceful field of ornithological research 
is explored in “ Birp Music.” An introduction to the 
study of the vocal expressions of British birds, with 
appreciations of their songs. By A. L. Turnbull, founder, London Boys’ Bird Club. With 
46 Photographs (Faber; 7s. 6d.). 

Philatelists, young or not so young, will be fortunate who receive a copy of “ Britisn 
Postace Desicn.” By John Easton. With 508 Illustrations (Faber ; 25s.). The author, 
who, as a printer, knows the practical side of the subject, writes : “‘ To my knowledge, no 
attempt to classify the trend of British Stamp Design has yet been made.” He discusses 
all the British issues, from the Penny Black of May 6, 1840 to its centenary. 

Devotees of manual hobbies should find stimulus in “‘ Watcu AND Make.” A Practical 
Book on the Art of Scale-Model Aircraft-Building. By V. J. G. Woodason. Edited by 
Walter. Buchler. Copiously illustrated (Useful Publications, 37, Aldwych, W.C. ; price 
4s. 11d.). Scale-model aircraft, the author tells us, are now much used for military, ex- 
hibition, museum and advertising purposes, and a large industry has developed. 

Many a harassed housewife, probably at her wits’ end to find something for the boys 
and girls to do during the holidays, will welcome “101 GAMES TO MAKE AND P tay.” 
By A. C. Horth. Illustrated by numerous diagratns and photographic reproductions 
(Batsford; 6s. 6d.). Mr. Horth, indeed, is a public benefactor. Cuarves E. Bytes, 
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An Example of 


y, BASIC ENGLISH 
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“4 TRUE FOR EVER | “= " 


The teachings of Confucius, which | 
kept the young men at his feet long | Bis ise gs 

years back, will never be less true a i 
than they were then, even though the Th t Ri t 

structure of our society seems to be d as IC p ane oi ts oR eeeetes 
completely changed by the discoveries 
of science and the invention of new | [f you had seen the American “all-plastic” plane which, before Pearl 


machines. 


Still, at the back of the machine, there 
is man’s thought and man’s expert 
pares Se ee fr lot of thin layers and strips of wood bonded tugether by means of 
that good work is dependent less on | plastics to form a smooth-skinned, solid and immensely strong whole. 
the quality of the instruments than ; : 

on the quality of the user. 


If a business is to go on increasing, | good too, but although we're biased we admit they have limitations. Put 


it will have to have an interest in 
something more than money. 






Harbour, was regularly making headlines, you would have said “ That’s 
wood—not plastics”. Put simply, the so-called plastic plane is just a 


Wood is an. excellent material, but it has some defects. Plastics are pretty 


wood and plastics together and several of the shortcomings of both disappear. 
while some new qualities emerge. It’s a combination which may be import- 


i ‘ 
i+ f The whole text matter affords an : 
interesting example of what can be | ant to many people, so why not ask about it from someone who knows? 


CHAT WOOD iairipronedessunierellonange. 
S EC U R ITY THE CHATWOOD SAFE CO., LTD., 


Bankers’ Engineers, 
Head Office: SHREWSBURY, England. | 















Selepanee 3 ‘> Pa «nag 
MN) Chawood Shrewsbury. —— * 
LONDON : : MANCHESTER | BRITISH INDUSTRIAL PLASTICS LIMITED - ONE ARGYLL STREET * LONDON Wi 














YOU remember many a wintry journey when you | 
travelled in comfort and serenity, thanks to Bluecol, 
and the mornings brought no bleak surprises via the = . 
Radiator. Bluecol ingredients are on essential war work F Ji % 
to-day. You will, we feel sure, appreciate that any R.A. ° gsaw. Aerial phs provide vital information 


inability to serve yeu-as in the past is not our choice, ‘ f “ 1 P il 
but dire necessity. Some day you will once more do 1 to Supp: nt our maps of enemy territory of film of the 


your winter travelling with the tranquil mind engen . : P ons ° 
eoeutMohar Mm ecaccaem ulualetitelin@uslitaetiareccem false icacae highest quality. Photography is mobilized for war, 80 don’t blame your dealer r 
if he says “Sold out of Selo!”’ Claims of the Services, Industry and Science 


come first. After Victory, Selo films will be plentiful again, faster and better J 
than ever. Till then our chief task must be SERVICING THE WAR. 
| | ‘ ILFORD 
FILMS made by 


THE SAFE AWNTIHFRE-EZE 
BLUE TENTED IN} LIMITED 
ETHYLENE GLY ILFORD LONDON 
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s in short supply owing to war conditions are advertised in tus publication should not be laken as an indication that they are necessarily avatlable for export. 
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The fact that goods made of raw materials 
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FAMOUS QUEENS... 


























18" (Queen Marys Own) ROYAL HUSSARS 


The original regtment was raised in 1759-60 and in 1807 was equipped as Hussars. In 1821, 
however it was disbanded and not re-formed until 1858. It was given its title — |8th Queen 
Mary's Own Royal Hussars— when Her Majesty Queen Mary became its Colonel-in-Chief in 
1910. Linked with the 3th Hussars after the war 1914-18. 

Although for 37 years it was just a name, this regiment's record caused it to be re-formed 
and earn its present distinction and honoured name. 





HIGHLAND 
QUEEN 


GRAND LIQUEUR 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


There are those to whom “HIGHLAND 
QUEEN "’ may be a name and no more. 
Tasting will reveal to them that this 
honoured name is, in fact, a symbol of 
the highest achievement. Tasting will 
show them that ‘‘ HIGHLAND QUEEN" 
Grand Liqueur is more than a name. 


MACDONALD & MUIR LTD., 
LEITH, EDINBURGH. 


Distilleries : 
Glen Moray-Glenlivet, Morayshire, 
and Glenmorangie, Ross-shire. 
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“Will my 


Xmas be That depends on you. Hundreds of little children 
“ and lonely old folk depend on THE SALVATION 


Merry r4 ARMY to bring Christmas happiness to them. You 
é 


can be a partner in the pleasure of making their 
Christmas a happy one. We need not disappoint them if you will help us. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO-DAY TO THE CHRISTMAS FUND. 









Of course, your Christmas gift can be used for The WATIO, 
Salvation Army’s widespread work among Service & Vy 
men and women if you prefer. Fust mark it accordingly, > % 
GENERAL CARPENTER, ; : 

101, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. cep \) 




















. only five years ago, Christmas was 
still Christmas. Children made it the best 
day of all. There was warmth and gaiety 
and friendliness which reached everywhere, 
as families came together. Now they are 
split up by war, and this year turkey and 
plum pudding out of tins will be eaten in 
the tiny wardrooms of submarines in enemy 
waters, in the shadow of tanks somewhere 
on the road to Berlin, in Sunderlands high 
above the white-capped desert of the 
Adlantic ; while at home, for the children’s 
sake, we keep a token festival. But soon, 
perhaps next year, we shall welcome again 
the real Father Christmas—that dear and 
magnificent old gentleman about whom so 





little is known except that he gets his 
scarlet flying suits from the Man in the 
Moon and everything else, being a wise 
old bird, from 


MOSS 8ROS 


Naval, Military, R.A.F., and General Outfitters 


COVENT GARDEN 


Corner of King St. and Bedford St., W.C.2. 


TEMpie Bar 4477 (i2 lines) 


And at Bristol, Manchester, Aldershot, Salisbury, Bournemouth, York, etc. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
are urgently needed by our 


Second fo Mone | Fighting Forces. 


Local music retailers displaying 


| the official poster of the Services 

| Musical Instrument Fund will 

accept gifts or purchase instru- 

|| ments on behalf of the Fund. 

. Th | Gift instruments or cash dona- 


tions may be sent direct to the 


C I A R FE T T E S) 1 | Hon. Treasurer, S.M.I.F., 295, 
| Regent Street, London, W.1. 





Just honest-to-goodness tobacco 
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